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Dear  Fj'.rm  Director: 


OF  Au&iCULTURE 


Letter  No.  6ll 
Kay  1,  195^ 


Dairy  products  were  still  up  in  the  front  rank  of  the  agricul- 
tural news  this  week.    Among  the  developments: 

The  Department  announced  that  "butter  would  he  offered  for  export 
at  competitive  world  prices.     Offering  "butter  at  prices  comparable  to  those 
in  the  world  market  will  help  to  develop  foreign  outlets  for  U.S.  dairy 
products e 

The  Department  also  announced  the  sale  of  30,000  pounds  of 
"butter  to  a  West  Coast  firm  under  the  program  to  facilitate  the  re  combining 
of  U.S.  "butter  or  hutterfat  with  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk  for  sale  as  liquid 
milk  in  friendly  countries. 

The  latest  report  on  total  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  shows  that 
March  production  was  the  highest  for  the  month  in  20  years  of  record. 
Production  in  March  was  estimated  at  131.7  million  pounds  —  a  gain  of  18 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  88  percent  from  the  19^8-52  March  average. 
Cumulative  production  for  the  first  three  months  of  195^  was  25  percent  ' 
ahove  the  same  period  last  year. 

As  of  April  28,  the  CCC  had  in  its  inventory  3^3 ■ 5  million  pounds 
of  "butter  accumulated  under  price  support  operations.-  That  compares  with 
a  March  31  figure  of  365.2  million  pounds. 

New  Spring  Wheat  Resistant  to  Stem  Rust     (For  P,M.  Release.  May  Ik) 

The  Department  has  announced  release  of  "Willet,"  a  new  variety 
of  spring  wheat  that  has  shown  good  resistance  to  stem  rust,  the  cause  of 
widespread  damage  to  the  spring  wheat  crop  in  1953. 

The  new  variety  has  proved  resistant  to  stem  rust  in  field  trials 
during  the  past  three  years,    It  has  also  shown  moderate  resistance  to  stem 
rust  I53  in  the  seedling  stage  under  greenhouse  tests  at  temperatures  of 
65  to  70  degrees  F.;  hut  is  susceptible  at  80  to  85  degrees  F.  Plant 
geneticists  of  the  Agri cultural  Research  Service  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  cooperated  in  developing  the  new  variety. 
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Substitute  for  Superphosphate  Being  Studied  in  Colorado 

The  Colorado  A,  and  M.  Experiment  Station  is  investigating  a 
substitute  for  the  fertilizer,  superphosphate,  which  could  "be  used  in  the 
event  of  another  national  emergency,,    During  World  War  II,  supplies  of 
superphosphate  were  limited  "by  a  scarcity  of  sulphur,  which  is  vital  to 
its  processing. 

The  substitute  is  called  Ehenania  phosphate.    It  is  an  alkali 
phosphate  fertilizer  which  has  "been  produced  commercially  in  Germany  since 
World  War  I„    It  has  recently  been  manufactured  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time  in  Colorado  pilot  plants.    It  is  not  yet  generally  available. 
The-  first  field  tests  in  this  country  show  that  the  Ehenania -type  phosphates 
are  promising  substitutes  for  superphosphate  under  many  cropping  conditions. 

Emergency  Wind  Erosion  Program  in  g  States 

Secretary  Benson  this  week  announced  immediate  action  is  "being 
taken  to  put  in  operation  an  emergency  program  for  wind  erosion  control  in 
designated  counties  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 
On  the  "basis  of  requests  by  the  Governors  of  the  five  states,  $10  million 
was  authorized ' hy  the  President  from  his  emergency  funds  for  immediate  use. 

The  funds  will  "be  used  to  augment  work  already  "being  carried  on 
under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.    Through  ACP  the  cost  of 
emergency  control  measures  will  "be  shared  with  individual  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Omaha  Meeting  Shaping  Up 

A  good  program  is  shaping  up  for  the  Omaha  meeting  of  HATRED 
June  3-5.    Registration  "begins  Thursday  morning,  the  3rd,  with  a  visit 
to  the  Stockyards  and  lunch  there.    The  afternoon  program  includes  a  visit 
to  SAC  headquarters  (Strategic  Air  Command  at  Lincoln,  as  near  as  we  can 
figure)  and  Ak-Sar-Ben. 

Friday's  program  includes  visits  to  the  Allied  Chemical  Company 
(the  world's  largest  urea  plant),  the  Watershed  at  Lincoln,  and  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  with  dinner  at  the  University  Club.    Saturday  morning 
the  group  will  visit  Boys'  Town0 

Sounds  like  a  mighty  interesting  program,  and  Ken  is  looking 
forward  to  visiting  with  you  there. 

New  Director  of  Personnel  Named 

MacHenry  G.  Schafer  this  week  was  named  Director  of  Personnel 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  effective  June  1.    He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Northern  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  for  20  years,  and  has  long  ex- 
perience in  industrial,  personnel ,  and  labor  relations. 

Dairy  Distribution  Note. . , 

Four  milk  dispensing  machines  were  installed  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  this  week. 
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Among  Our selves 

Two  farm  "broadcasters  and  a  former  member  of  the  fraternity 
were  here  this  week  for  the  annual  Washington.  D.  Cc  meeting  of  the  News- 
paper Farm  Editors  Association  Monday  through  Wednesday.    Bill  Zipf  of 
WBITS  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  here  as  farm  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
and  George  Zeis  of  WEKC  attended  the  meeting  "by  reason  of  his  association 
with  the  Columbus  Citizen,    We  were  also  glad  to  see  Rex  Conn  of  Cedar 
Bapids,  la.,  who  used  to  do  a  farm  program  on  KCBG  hut  is  now  devoting  all 
his  time  to  his  joh  as  farm  editor  of  the  Cedar  Eapids  Gazette.    We  had 
lunch  with  Bill,  George  and  Bex  and  enjoyed  it  mightily. 

Eighteen  KFSA  members  attended  the  conference  here  and  talked 
with  USDA  officials  on  many  timely  subjects.    On  Monday  they  attended 
Secretary  Benson's  regular  weekly  news  conference,  then  spent  an  additional, 
hour  in  a  ouestion-and-answer  session  with  the  Secretary.  Assistant 
Secretary  J.  Earl  Coke  talked  at  a  luncheon  meeting,  and  the  group  also 
conferred' with  Dr.  M.  B.  Clarkson,  Deputy  Administrator  of  AES3  James  A. 
McConnell,  Administrator  of  CSS;  and  D.  A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  SCS; 
among '  others .    President  of  the  MFEA  is  Bill  Durham  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram, 

Word  reaches  us  that  Sandy  Saunders  is  leaving  WHY,  as  of  early 
this  week.    As  we  understand  it,  Sandy  will  he  employed  "by  the  American 
Dairy  Association  hut  will  remain  in  Oklahoma  City.    Harold  Dedrick,  who 
has  "been  Sandy's  assistant,  takes  over  as  farm  director  of  WHY  and  WKY-TV. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  Sandy  leave  the  ranks  of  EFD's  hut  wish  him  the  "best 
of  luck  in  the  new  assignment.    Also,  our-  very  "best  wishes  to  Harold. 

Joe  Tonkin  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service  was  hack  in  town 
this  week  after  a  swing  through  the  Southwest.    He  attended  a  regional 
AAACE  meeting  at  Texarkana  and  had  high  praise  for  the  EFD  panel  that  was 
on  the  program.    The  panel  consisted  of  Luther  Lemons  of  KFSA  Fort  Smith; 
Marvin  Vines  of  KTHS  Little  Eock;  Johnny  Holmes  of  KLBA  Little  Bock;  Jack 
Timmons  of  KWKH  Shreveport;  and  Sam  Schneider  of  KVOO  Tulsa. 

Joe  held  TV  workshops  in  Little  Eock,  Fort  Smith,  Memphis,  Tulsa, 
and  Oklahoma  City.    He  expressed  gratitude  to  EFD's  in  that  section  for 
their  assistance  in  the  workshops,  including  some  of  the  aforementioned 
hoys  and  Derek  Eooke  of  WMCT  Memphis. 

We  also  have  a  field  report  from  Lucile  Eolmes  of  the  BEA  informa- 
tion division  who  just  returned  from  the  national  convention  of  American 
Women  in  Eadio  and  Television  in  Kansas  City.    She  called  on  several  EFD's 
on  her  way  to  and  from  Kansas  City.    She  found  most  of  them  either  doing  a 
TV  stint  already  or  planning  one  for  the  near  future.    Jack  Jackson,  IIATBFD 
Prexy,  has  heen  doing  his  new  TV  show  on  KCMO  for  several  weeks  now  and  he 
had  the  electrification  adviser  of  one  of  the  Missouri  rural  electric 
systems  on  his  program  the  day  Lucile  dropped  in.    He  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained the  use  of  electric  glass  heating  panels  for  constructing  a  chdck 
hrocder. 
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Lucile  reports  that  Harold  Schmitz  of  KFEQ  recently  entertained 
the  St.  Joseph  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  his  TV  show.    Smitty  demonstrated  the 
construction  of  a  "barbecue  pit,  then  captured  his  studio  audience  completely 
"by  serving  the  forty  C.  of  C.  members  a  "barbecued  chicken  dinner,  on  the 
spot.    Naturally,  the  chickens  served  to  the  guests  were  cut  up  and  cooked 
ahead  of  time,  on  a  portable  "barbecue  pit.    If  you  want  to  use  these  ideas, 
you  won't  have  to  tell  anyone  where  you  got  them. 

Lucile  also  called  on  Ted  Mangner,  KKDX;  Keith  Kirkpatrick, 
WHO  (who  was  holding  the  fort  while  Herb  Plambeck  was  out  of  town);  Dix 
Harper,  WIS;  Norm  Kraeft,  WON;  and  made  telephone  contact  with  the  two  Z's 
in  Columbus  --  Bill  Zipf  and  George  Zeis       who  already  made  this  column 
once  today. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  May  15 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  1:00  to  1:30  p.m.  EST. 
"USDA  Headlines"  from  Washington.  There*  11  "be  a  USDA  feature  "Supplemental 
Irrigation"  with  Dr.  W.  H,  Allaway  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.  "Top  of 
the  Farm  News"  from  USDA.  The  feature  will  he  a  grassland  story  "based  on 
an  exhibit  in  the  USDA  Patio  representing  several  States. 

.  .  CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  Saturday  3:30  to  3:^5  P.^c 

Radio -TV  Coverage  of  Club  Congress 

The  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work  reports  that 
radio-TV  coverage  of  the  1953  National  ^-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  was  the 
most  extensive  to  date,    Network  programs  included  at  least  31  °n  radio  and 
15  on  television. 

Nearly  100  stations  had  representatives  on  the  scene  during  part 
or  all  of  the  Congress.    An  even  larger  number  arranged  for  taped  interviews 
through  the  Radio-TV  Committee.    Congress  facilities  were  used  to  interview 
at  least  1000  persons  (900  h-E  members  and  100  adults)  on  tape  for  release 
on  more  than  225  stations  in  36  states. 

Atomic  Energy  and  Agriculture 

We  have  a  report  on  the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  agri- 
culture, in  case  you  want  a  copy.    It's  the  published  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Subcommittee-  on  Research  and  Development  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  the  current  session  of  Congress.    It's  87 
pages, 

Cordially, 

Ken  Gapen  and  Don  Looper 
Radio  and  Television  Service 


RFD  LETTER 

Radio  Farm  Directors  *■ 

From 

Radio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Letter  No.  6X2 
May  Ik,  195^ 


Dear  Farm  Director:  ljs  qep^riW^ 

We'll  start  off  with  the  insect  report: 

The  army  worm  now  infests  all  of  Arkansas ,  and  controls  are 
necessary  in  the  western  half,.    Controls  are  underway  in  Tennessee.  The 
army  worm  is  hitting  small  grain  in  central  and  southwestern  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  southern  half  of  Missouri 0 

The  tobacco  bud  worm  is  unusually  severe  at  Tifton,  Georgia,  and 
is  also  reported  in  North  Carolina  and  Florida. 

Spring  "boll  weevil  counts  in  McNary  County,  Tennessee,  indicate 
very  few  weevils  in  the  cotton  fields.    But  near  Waco,  Texas,  the  weevils 
have  appeared  earlier" and  in  greater  numbers  than  for  many  years.    An  in- 
crease in  h oil  weevil  infestation  is  expected  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley.    In  the  East,  weevils  are  showing  in  fields  as  far  north  as  South 
Carolina.  • 

Real  Estate  Values  Down.  Somewhat 

Farm  real  estate  values  drifted  moderately  lower  during  the  four 
months  ending  March  1,  195^*    No  significant  change  occurred  in  most  of 
the  North  Central  States,  hut  declines  of  2  to  k  percent  elsewhere  reduced 
the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole  2  percent  below  last  November  and 
6  percent  below  the  first  four  months  of  1953.  * 

Early  Lambs  in  Good  Condition 

Early  lambs  were  generally  in  good  condition. on. May  1,  according 
to  the  Crop. Reporting  Boards    The  early  lamb. crop  made  good  progress, 
despite  the  slow  growth  of  new  feed  in  some  sections.    Pasture  prospects 
brightened  with  rain,  in  Texas,  the  Southeast,  and  Missouri.. 

Food  Cost  Note  .....  .  • 

The  retail  cost  of  the  "market  basket"  of  food  products  in  January- 
March  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953..    A  small  increase 
in  marketing  charges  offset  the  slightly  lower  farm  prices. 
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USDA  Considering  Stronger  Scrapie  Program 

The  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Branch  of  the  Agricultural  Eesearch 
Service  is  considering  a  strengthened  program  for  the  eradication  of  scrapie, 
an  infectious  disease  of  sheep.    Cn  Tuesday  of  this  week  (May  11)  representa- 
tives of  sheep  "breeding  associations,  a  number  of  State  veterinarians, 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  USDA  Livestock 
officials  met  in  Washington  to  review  the  history  of  scrapie  in  this  country. 

Scrapie  was  first  diagnosed  in  the  U.S.  in  19^7,  in  Michigan.  It 
had  "been  known  in  Europe  for  many  years.    Since  19^7  cases  have  been  reported 
in  California,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,    The  disease 
attacks  the  nervous  system  of  sheep  and  is  characterized  "by  an  unusually 
long  incubation  period,  believed  in  some  cases  to  be  as  much  as  three  years. 
It's  almost  always  fatal, 

Because  of  the  long  incubation  period,  it  is  feared  the  disease 
could  become  widespread  in  the  U3Se,  as  it  lias  abroad,  unless  concerted 
action  is  taken. 

At  the  meeting  Tuesday,  Dr9  Orlan  Hall,  assistant  veterinary  general 
of  Canada's  Department  of  Agriculture,  discussed  the  scrapie  problem  in  that 
country.    He  said  that  in  Canada  an  active  eradication  program  is  now  in 
effect. 

No  formal  program  was  drafted  by  the  group  for  the  United  States, 
nor  were  any  formal  recommendations  made  or  resolutions  passed*    The  group 
informally  was  in  general  agreement  that  a  program  to  control  scrapie  in 
this  country  should  continue  to  be  an  eradication  program.    There  was  general 
agreement  that  such  a  program  should  embrace  immediate  reporting  and  diagnosis 
of  suspicious  cases,  quarantine  of  suspicious  flocks,  an  indemnity  system 
covering  disposal  of  infected  and  exposed  animals,  a  system  for  establishing 
origin  of  infection  in  a  flock  and  for  tracing  movement  of  animals  from  in- 
fected flocks,  and  surveillance  of  all  imported  sheep  and  goats. 

The  present  program  provides  for  reporting  and  diagnosis,  quarantine 
of  suspicious  flocks,  and  eradication  of  exposed  animals  with  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  where  States  participate.    The  discussion  at  this  week's  meet- 
ing was  aimed  at  strengthening  that  program. 

Among  the  Americans  attending  the  meeting  were:    E.  E.  Kingman,  Jr„, 
AVMA,  Chicago;  J.  V.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn.;  J,  E.  Hay,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
J.  W.  Green,  Indianapolis;  H.  J.  Mastyn,  Trenton,  IT.  J.;  W.  L.  Henning, 
State  College,  Pa.;  E,  I,  Eldredge .  Lakeville,  Conn,;  James  L«  Noble,  Page, 
1T.D„;  Ealph  S.  Yohe,  Chicago;  Ruth  Day,  Columbua,  Mo.;  J.  M.  Gardiner, 
Upperco,  Md.;  Ralph  0.  Shaffer,  West  Milton,  Ohio;  Eeuben  Johnson,  Washington, 
D.  Cej  Herman  C.  Aaberg,  Farm  Bureau,  Chicago;  A.  G.  Boys,  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
and  R.  A.  Hendershott,  Trenton,  IT.  J. 


Quality  Builds  Markets 
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A  USDA  foreign  trade  expert  says  the  "best  thing  wheat  growers  can 
do  to  develop  markets  is  to  grow  wheat  of  the  "best  possible  .quality.  He 
is  E,  J,  (Ed)  Bell,  former  Oregonian  who  is  now  Director  of  the  Grain  and 
Feed  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    He  was  speaking  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  Wheat  Research  Foundation  at  Stillwater,  Wednesday 
(May  12). 

"Millers  in  other  countries  are  little,  if  any,  different  from 
millers  in  the  United  States,"  he  pointed  out.     "They  are  going  to  "buy  the 
"best  wheat  they  can  get  in  relation  to  its  price.    If  we  can  improve  the 
quality  of  all  the  wheat  we  raise,  we  shall  have  a  "better  chance  of  holding 
and  maintaining  export  outlets, 

"Here  is  where  you  folks  in  the  producing  area  can  make  your  most 
effective  contribution  in  developing  markets  for  your  wheat.    Whenever  you 
raise  varieties  unsuitable  for  the  miller  or  the  "baker,  whenever  you  deliver 
damaged  wheat,  or  wheat  with  a  large  amount  of  foreign  material,  or  wheat 
that  has  "been  contaminated  "by  rodents  or  insects,  you  are  making  it  more 
difficult  for  your  selling  agencies  to  find  a  market  for  you-     On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  \rou  deliver  varieties  of  high  milling  and  "baking  quality, 
clean  and  free  of  all  impurities  and  contamination,  you  are  taking  the  first 
and  most  important  step  in  developing  markets  for  your  product  at  home  and 
abroad . " 

Farm  Safety  Week  July  25-31 

The  11th  National  Firm  Safety  Week  is  scheduled  for  July  25-31. 
Farm  Safety  Week  emphasizes  the  importance  of  safety  consciousness  among 
farmers  and  their  families,  and  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  USDA  with  the  cooperation  of  other  organizations. 

We've  been  working  with  Dan  Thompson  of  the  Council  for  several 
weeks  on  promotional  materials.    We're  enclosing  with  this  Letter  a  copy 
of  the  President's  proclamation  of  National  Farm  Safety  Week  and  Secretary 
Benson's  memorandum  on  the  subject.    Also  enclosed  is  a  fact  sheet  on  Farm 
Safety  Week. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  May  22 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  1:00  to  1:30  p.m.  EST. 
"USDA  Headlines"  from  Washington.    The  feature  will  be  reports  from  the  USDA 
foreign  trade  missions  that  are  studying  ways  to  improve  the  Nation's  foreign 
trade  in  farm  products. 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.     "Top  of 
the  Farm  News"  from  USDA.    The  feature  will  be  an  interview  on  the  new 
agricultural  weather  forecasting  service  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  with  Jim 
Beall,  Agricultural  Meteorologist. 

In  addition,  there'll  be  one  of  a  series  of  features  from  the 
State  Colleges. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  Saturday  3:30  to  3:1+5  p.m. 
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Plan  Early  for  Farm  Labor  Needs   • 

The  U«S.  Employment  Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor  says  the 
task  of  recruiting  farm  lator  will  "be  one  of  the  "biggest  and  most  compli- 
cated since  World  War  II,    The  195*1-  farm  labor  recruitment  picture  is 
different  in  one  major  respect  from  1953 ,  the  USES  folks  say.     It  is  this: 

The  end  of  fighting  in  Korea,  with  further  change -overs  toward  a 
peacetime  economy,  brings  with  it  some  unemployment  in  industrial  centers, 
changes  in  agricultural  requirements,  and  additional  readjustments  in  other 
fields „    But  the  fact  that  more  areas  have  a  labor  surplus  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  securing  farm  workers  will  be  an  easier  task  this 
year.    And  here  is  why  0  .  „ 

Many  of  these  unemployed  may  not  be  agricultural  workers  let 
alone  trained  agricultural  workers  —  although  it's  quite  possible  that  a 
small  percentage  may  have  had  some  farm  experience „    It's  the  job  of  the 
farmer,  the  community,  and  the  public  employment  service  to  seek  out  the 
qualified  farm  workers  from  among  the  unemployed,  • 

Much  farm  work  today  is  specialized,  involving  a  knowledge  of 
modern  farm  "know-how"  and  the  ability  to  operate  many  different  kinds  of 
machines.    So,  when  the  farmer  reads  or  hears  about  larger  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed, he  should  realize  that  it  is  no  assurance  to  him  that  help  will  he 
any  easier  to  get  this  year.    He  should  still  plan  early  for  his  farm  labor 
needs . 

Forecast  Boosted  for  Winter  Wheat 

The  May  1  Crop  Report,  issued  Monday,  raised  the  winter  wheat  crop 
forecast  to  707  million  bushels  --29  million  bushels  more  than  the  April  1 
forecast a    The  reason  was  good  growing  conditions,  including  improvement  in 
soil  moisture „    Last  year's  crop  was  878  million  bushels  and  average 
production  is  833  million  bushels , 

Pasture  conditions  also  improved  during  the  month,  and  spring-sown 
grains  are  off  to  a  good  start  in  most  sections,    The  market  supply  of  spring 
commercial  vegetables  will  be  7  percent  larger  than  last  yeare    April  milk 
production  was  h  percent  above  the  record  set  in  April  1953. 

Milk  Factories  to  be  Studied  for  Far  East 

The  Department  this  week  announced  plans  to  study  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  milk  reconstituting  plants  in  Asia0    The  plants  would  be  able 
to  take  butter-oil  and  combine  it  with  powdered  milk  to  make  whole  fluid 
milk  of  high  quality..   With  a  little  more  equipment,  the  plants  could  make 
ice  cream. 

The  plants  could  be  built  by  the  Asiatic  countries  or  by  private 
companies  from  the  United  States.    Irving  C.  Reynolds  of  Toledo.  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  a  consultant  to  make  the  3tudy. 
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Report  on  Supplemental  Irrigation 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  's  "been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
supplemental  irrigation  --  especially  in  the  East,    Dr.  A.  E.   (Hub)  All away 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  describes  supplemental  irrigation  as 
the  system  a  farmer  uses  when  he  provides  -water  to  help  his  crops  when 
rainfall  fails  at  a  fev  critical  times  during  the  growing  season.  Actually, 
rainfall  does  the  biggest  part,  with  the  supplemental  irrigation  taking 
over  at  critical  times. 

In  a  strict  sense,  all  irrigation  is  supplemental.    That  includes 
such  irrigation  areas  as  in  California,  and  along  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Colorado  Rivers,  and  the  rice  fields  of  the  South,    But  in  practice,  when 
we  use  the  term  supplemental  irrigation,  we're  referring  to  the  irrigation 
system  farmers  use  to  get  them  over  occasional  droughts  or  dry  periods. 
In  supplemental  irrigation,  rainfall  does  the  main  job.    In  the  conventional 
irrigation  areas  of  the  West,  irrigation  does  the  main  job. 

We've  asked  L.  Bc  Nelson,  Head  of  the  Eastern  Soil  and  Water 
Management  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Beltsville,  to 
prepare  some  notes  for  us  on  supplemental  irrigation,  and  in  the  next  two 
or  three  issues  of  the  RFD  Letter  we're  going  to  give  you  a  series  of  re- 
ports based  on  those  notes.    We  believe  the  several  articles  will  give  you 
a  good  file  on  the  subject.    Here's  the  first: 

The  total  acreage  now  under  supplemental  irrigation  in  the  U.S. 
(exclusive  of  rice  lands)  is  now  around  one  million.    The  rate  of  increase 
during  the  past  dozen  years  has  been  rapid.    In  19^-0,  the  irrigated  acreage 
was  only  300,000. 

What  are  the  potentialities?  This  is  anyone's  guess.  At  least 
two  or  three  million  acres  could  feasibly  be  irrigated.  Several  factors 
will  determine  how  much  land  will  be  irrigated.    These  include: 

(1)  Climatic  relationships       that  is,  whether  moisture  is  limit- 
ed to  the  point  where  crop  yields  can  be  increased  most  years. 

(2)  Soils       not  all  soils  are  adaptable  for  irrigation.  Tight, 
heavy  soils  with  low  infiltration  rates  (rates  at  which  water  can  enter 
the  soil)  which  are  also  subject  to  poor  drainage  obviously  aren't  adapted 
to  irrigation.    ¥.or  are  soils  on  steep  lands. 

(3)  Source  of  water  --  another  big  factor.    While  we  have  large 
amounts  of  water  in  the  humid  region  in  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  and  under- 
ground supplies,  this  isn't  always  available  in  the  right  places  and  at 
the  right  times.    Farms  not  adjacent  to  streams  and  lakes  will  have  to 
depend  on  their  supplies  from  ponds  and  underground  sources.    Often  you 
can't  build  ponds  to  hold  water  because  of  porous  substrate  or  too  flat 
topography.    Underground  water  supplies  aren't  always  available.  Source 
of  vater  isn't  a  simple  picture.    A  lot  of  study  will  be  required. 
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(k)    Costs  of  irrigation  and  returns  are  other  "big  factors.  It 


costs  money  to  irrigate  and  you  must  have  some  fair  crop  gains  to  pay  for 
it.    All  of  these  factors  operate  in  determining  how  far  supplemental 
irrigation  vill  spread.    But  many  people  are  willing  to  wager  that  the 
supplemental  irrigation  acreage  in  the  Midwest,  East,  and  South  will 
eventually  exceed  the  irrigated  acreage  of  the  far  We3t  --  now  some  21 
million  acres. 

Among  Ourselves  , . . 

Boh  Miller  phoned  for  help  this  week,    Ee  needs  an  assistant  at 
WLW,  and  wants  to  fill  the  job  soon.    If  you  have  suggestions,  write  to 
Boh  Miller,  Farm  Director,  WLW;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mai  Hansen  writes  that  the  printed  programs  will  he  mailed  next 
week  for  the  NATRFD  meeting  in  Omaha.    We  think  the  Omaha  hoys  are  to  he 
roundly  congratulated  for  the  fine  list  of  activities  lined  up  for  June 
3-5»    If  attendance  is  as  good  as  the  program  deserves,  it'll  he  the  "biggest 
thing  to  hit  Omaha  since  the  Tornado  of  1913. 


I'm  especially  glad  to  he  attending  the  spring  meeting  since  I 


was  unahle  to  get  to  Chicago  last  fall  --  the  first  winter  meeting  I've 
missed  since  the  year  after  the  Association  was  founded,    This'll  he  my 
first  chance  in  many  months. to  visit  with  many 'old  friends  and  some  new 
ones.    Besides,  newsmen  say  that  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  hill 
last  week  was  supposed  to  move  that  midwest  country  2500  miles  closer  to 
London,  and  I  vant  to. see  what  my  old  farm  country  looks  like  now. 


Enclosures: 

Club  Camp  Fact  Sheet 

Garden  Facts 

Milk  and  Its  Products 

Farm  Safety  Week  Proclamation 

Farm  Safety  Week  Fact  Sheet 

US-FAO  News  Letter 


Cordially, 


Kenneth  Ms  G~pen 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 


RFD  LETTER 


To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information  -  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Dear  Farm  Director: 


May  21, 

Letter  No.  613 


Layne  Beaty  writes  to  announce  the  formation  of  the  European  Farm 
Radio  and  Television  Association.    Official  date  of  "birth  is  May  "J,  195^ , 
in  Frascati,  a  small  town  just  outside  Rome,  where  the  OEEC  (Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation)  workshop  on  farm  radio  was  "being  held. 
All  the  participants  in  the  organizing  sessions  of  EFRTA  were  attending 
the  workshop,  either  as  officially  designated  participants  or  as  speakers. 

"As  you  know,"  Layne  writes,  "such  an  association  has  "been  the 
dream  of  Wallace  Kadderly  for  at  least  four  years,  since  he  came  to  Europe. 
It  is  the  groundwork  which  Wallace  and  others  here  have  laid  which  enabled 
me,  in  recent  months,  to  work  with  various  "broadcasters  in  helping  "bring 
the  idea  of  association  to  reality.    The  group  made  me  an  honorary  member 
and  voted  me  a  'life1  subscription  to  their  newsletter,  which  I  have 
started  with  the  help  of -  Wallace. . " 

Layne  will  issue  Number  8  of  the  Newsletter  about  June  1.  After 
that,  it  is  expected  the  association  will  "be  able  to  carry  on  through  an 
arrangement  which  will  "be  announced  soon. 

Two  men  well  known  in  U.S.  farm  "broadcasting  circles  are  the 
principal  officers  of 'the  new  association.    Harry  C.  Hunt  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  is  president.    Eendrik  L.  (Luke)  Groenendijk  of 
the  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  secretary.    Harry,  you'll  recall, 
is  an  old  friend  of  NATRFD  and  attended  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
1952.    Luke  was  in  this  country  for  almost  three  months  last  fall  and 
attended  the  1953  meeting  in  Chicago. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  organizing  committee  is  Arne  Altern 
of  Radio  Norway,  who  was  in  the  U.S.  in  1951  and  visited  a  number  of  RFD's 
at  that  time.    The  other  member  of  the  organizing  committee  is  Wolff  von 
Tucher  of  Radio  Munich  (Southwest  German  Network) . 

Looking  down  the  'list  of  17  broadcasters  who  were  present  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  association,  we  recognize  several  as  having  visited 
farm  broadcasters  in  this  country.    Hans  Solvhoj  of  the  Danish  State  Radio 
was  here  with  the  European  group  last  fall.    Erwin  Ladansky-Dewald  of  the 
Red-White -Red  Network,  Vienna,  was  here  earlier  as  was  Guido  Schuette  of 
the  Northwest  German  Network.    Others  of  the  group  may  have  visited  the  U.S. 
but  these  are  the  ones  we  identified  in  a  quick  memory  check. 
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The  organizing  committee  is  now  setting  up  a  questionnaire  which 
will  "be  circulated  to  ascertain  individual  eligibility  for  membership. 
Also,  a  constitution  will  he  worked  out  for  presentation  to  the  group  at 
the  next  meeting,  possibly  a  year  from  now.    It  is  expected  that  Groenendijk, 
von  Tucher  and  possibly  Altern  will  meet  Hunt  in  London  --  or  elsewhere  -- 
this  summer  to  work  on  membership  and  the  constitution. 

"While  the  European  group  wishes  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
U.S.  farm  broadcasters  and  the  NATRFD"  Layne  writes,  "there  Is  no  wish  to 
pattern  their  association  after  any  other  organization.    There  are  different 
situations  to  be  met  which  will  affect  the  shape  the  organization  is  to 
take.    The  group  does  wish  to  maintain  contact  with  the  HATRFD  on  an 
•organization-to-organization  basis,  and  also  its  members  wish  to  have  person- 
to-person  contact  with  Americans  in  their  profession.    The  cablegram  from 
Wes  Seyler,  chairman  of  the  HATRED  international  relations  committee,  greet- 
ing the  workshop,  was  well  received." 

Our  sincerest  congratulations  and  best  wishes  go  to  the  European 
Farm  Radio  and  Television  Association.    Layne  says  its  members  have  displayed 
real  enthusiasm  in  organizing.    MTRFD  members  should  feel  a  real  kinship 
with  the  new  organization,  not  only  because  of  personal  friendship  with 
several  of  its  leaders,  but  also  because  two  of  HATRED'S  past  presidents 
(Layne  and  Wallace)  have  worked  with  the  Europeans  in  setting  it  up. 

Widespread  Milk  Price  Declines  in  May 

Widespread  declines  in  fluid  milk  prices  at  both  producer  and 
consumer  price  levels  occurred  in  early  May,  the  Department  reported  this 
week.    Retail  prices  were  lower  in  h$)  markets  --  about  one -third  of  those 
that  reported.    Producer  prices  also  decreased  in  about  one -third  of  the 
markets  that  reported.    Reductions  in  retail  and  producer  prices  were  both 
about  50  percent  more  numerous  than  in  May  last  year. 

The  average  retail  price  for  standard  milk  delivered  to  homes  in 
25  major  cities  early  in  May  was  22.2  cents  per  quart.    This  was  four-tenths 
of  a  cent  less  than  in  April  and  one -half  cent  less  than  in  May  last  year. 
Ten  cities  reported  declines  of  one-half  cent  or  one  cent  per  quart.  One 
city  (Hew  Orleans)  reported  an  increase  of  a  half  cent.    The  other  Ik  cities 
were  unclianged. 

Maryland  k-E  Dairy  Team  to  Judge  in  England 

Maryland's  *+-H  dairy  cattle  judging  team  will  represent  the  ^-H 
Clubs  of  the  United  States  in  an  international  judging  contest  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  Show  of  England  the  week  of  July  5* 

Trade  Missions  Due  Back  Next  Week 

The  U.S.  foreign  agricultural  trade  "missions"  now  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  will  be  returning  to  Washington  next  week.  Information 
coming  back  from  the  four  missions  indicates  that  the  members  are  generally 
encouraged  over  possibilities  of  increasing  U.S.  agricultural  trade  on  a 
competitive  basis. 
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Report  on  Supplemental  Irrigation  (No.  2) 


(Following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  supplemental 
irrigation,  which  we  "began  in  last  week's  BFD  Letter.    This  one  deals  with 
the  question:    Eow  much  yield  increase  can  you  expect  from  supplemental 
irrigation? ) 

The  more  severe  the  drought  the  more  response  you  get  to  irriga- 
tion.   Let's  look  at  some  yield  data  obtained  at  drought  locations  last 
year: 

Irrigation  markedly  increased  crop  yields  in  Missouri  during  the 
dry  season  of  1953.    Corn  grown  on  Lintonia  silt  loam  in  Southeast  Missouri 
yielded  77  "bushels  per  acre  when  3  irrigations,  totaling  5«5  inches  of 
water,  were  applied  at  the  last  cultivation,  at  tasseling,  and  at  silking, 
and  3^  "bushels 'without  irrigation.    Omitting  the  irrigation  at  silking  re- 
sulted in  a  16  bushel  yield  reduction.    At  McCredie,  on  Mexico  silt  loam, 
a  single  irrigation  of  1.8  inches  applied  at  late  silking,  when  soil 
moisture  became  critical,  increased  corn  yields  38  "bushels  per  acre.  Soybean 
yields  at  McCredie  were  increased  from  16.6  to  30.6  "bushels  per  acre  when 
^-.7  inches  of  water  was  applied  during  pod -filling,  at  which  times  the 
moisture  in  the  root  zone  was  depleted.     Irrigation  also  improved  the  size, 
quality,  and  composition  of  the  beans.    Oil  contents,  for  example,  were  11 
percent  higher  where  irrigated 

Cotton  yields  on  a  well-fertilized  fine  sandy  loam  in  Southeast 
Missouri  were  increased  from  iklk  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  without 
irrigation  to  3^58  pounds  with  7.5  inches  of  water  applied  in  four  irriga- 
tions. 

Cotton  reacted  to  drought  by  shedding  its  leaves,  flowers,  squares, 
and  bolls.    Irrigated  cotton  retained  not  only  more  bolls,  but  those  re- 
tained were  60  percent  heavier.    Staple  length  also  was  greater,  and  there 
was  a  lower  percentage  of  lint. 

A  dry  summer  in  Georgia  was  responsible  for  marked  increases  in 
yields  from  irrigation.    Acre  yields  of  various  crops  without  irrigation, 
with  irrigation,  and  inches  of  water  applied  were  as  follows:  Tomatoes, 
6  tons,  12  tons,  and  6  inches;  corn,  3^  bu. ,  98  bu.,  and  7  inches;  Seed 
cotton,  93^  lbs.,  1731  lbs.,  and  10  inches;  sweet  potatoes,  102  bu. ,  2^2 
'"bu. ,  and  10  inches;  and  grain  sorghum,  12  bu. ,  3^  bu. ,  and  3  inches, 
respectively.    Soil  moisture  records  showed  that  oats  and  crimson  clover, 
and  fescue  exhausted  the  available  soil  moisture  during  a  drought  occurring 
in  March  and  April.    Studies  with  fall-sown  crimson  clover  showed  that  fall 
irrigations  were  far  more  important  in  establishing  stands  and  in  encouraging 
seedling  growth  than  either  inoculation  strains  or  application  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  at  seeding. 

Dairy  pasture  irrigation  data  obtained  at  Lewisburg,  Tennessee, 
showed  I89  cow-days  of  grazing  per  acre  on  unirrigated  pasture,  and  266 
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cow-days  on  irrigated  pasture  receiving  21  inches  of  water-,    A  total  of  9096 
pounds  of  h  percent  milk,  or  392  pounds  of  "butt  erf  at  was  produced  without 
.irrigation  and  13,094  pounds  of  milk,  or  545  pounds  of  butterfat  with  irriga- 
tion. , 

"Data  from  Blacksburg,  Virginia,  showed  equally  striking  results. 
Application  of  7  inches  of  water  to  Bur ley  tobacco  increased  the  value  of 
the  crop  $$l6  per  acre.    The  same  amount  of  water  increased  corn  yields  from 
60  to  152  bushels  per  acre,    On  dairy  pastures,  11  inches  increased  the 
production  of  k  percent  milk  2552  pounds  per  acre.    Beef  steers  on  irrigated 
pasture  gained  40  pounds  more  per  head  and  were  marketed  at  2  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  those  on  uni irrigated  pastures. 


At  New  Brunswick,  Hew  Jersey,  potato  yields  were  increased  from 
291  bushels  per  acre  without  irrigation  to  433  bushels  per  acre  with  4 
irrigations  of  1.5  inches  each  made  at  8-day  intervals.    Filling  the  root 
zone  to  field  capacity  at  each  irrigation  resulted  in  some  yield  advantage 
over  lighter  irrigations.    Most  efficient  use  .of  irrigation  was  obtained  on 
soil  profiles  having  low  bulk  densities. 

These  data,  however,  are  extremes.    Most  years  where  more  normal 
rainfall  occurs,  you  won't  get  increases  of  this  magnitude.    At  Auburn, 
Alabama,  for  example,  last  year  had  good  rainfall.    There  weren't  any 
yield  increases.    Some  locations  you  might  get  a  profitable  yield  increase 
only  every  other  year,  or  once  in  every  three  years.    We've  got  to  know 
for  each  locality  how  frequently  we  can  expect  profitable  yield  increases 
or  how  frequently  droughts  occur.    Where  the  odds  are  against  damaging 
droughts,  this  is  no  place  to  invest  in  irrigation  equipment. 

Nebraskan  to  Bead  FCA's  Land  Bank  Service 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  this  week  announced  the  appointment 
of  Thomas  A.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha,  as 
Deputy  Governor  and  Director  of  Land  Bank  Services  of  FCA.    Effective  July  1, 
he'll  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  cooperative  Land  Bank  system 
which  includes  12  Federal  land  banks  and  1,127  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions. 

network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  May  29 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  1:00  to  1:30  p.m.  EST. 
"USDA  Headlines"  from  Washington.    Featured  will  be  a  report  from  the  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers  in  Kenya, 
East  Africa. 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.     "Top  of 
the  Farm  Hews"  from  USDA.    The  feature  will  be  a  report  from  the  novel 
home  demonstration  house  in  Williamsburg  County,  South  Carolina,  with  Mrs. 
Marian  B.  Paul,  State  home  agent  for  Hegro  work,  and  Bob  Mattison, 
Extension  BFD  at  Clemson. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  Saturday  3:30  to  3:45  p.m. 
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Overplanting  of  Potatoes  Could  Again  "be  Disastrous  ,  . 

You'll  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  prices  for  1953 -crop  potatoes 
were  disastrously  low.    It  was  a  clear  case  of  overproduction  last  year. 
33ow,  with  planting  underway  in  the  late  potato  states.,  here's  .a -word  of 
advice  from  Secretary  Benson* 

This  year  the  Department  of  /Agriculture'  has  undertaken  a  limited 
purchase  and  diversion  program  in  an  effort  to  relieve  disorderly  marketing 
conditions.    Growers  should  know,  however,  that  such  assistance  will  not  "be 
available  for  the  195^  crop  unless,  they  substantially  comply  with  acreage 
guides  set  up  by  the  Department. 

Indications  are  that  the  producers  in  the  late  planting  states, 
which  grow  about  80  percent  of  the  nation's  potatoes,  do  not  intend  to  com- 
ply with  the ' Department 's  recommendations  for  an  8  percent  reduction  in 
potato  acreage.    This  could  again  be  disastrous. 

The  potato  market  is  very  sensitive  to  production  changes.  Demand 
for  potatoes  is  about  constant  year  in  and  year  out.    A  one  percent  increase 
in  production  over  normal  demands  usually  means  about  a  k  percent  drop  in 
prices.    This  makes  it  extremely  important  that  growers  follow  the  Depart- 
ment's planting  guides. 

Growers  in  the  early  and  intermediate  states  have  adhered  to  our 
recommendations  and  reduced  plantings  about  26  percent.    Now  planting  is 
getting  under  way  in  the  late  States.    The  reduction  called  for  in  these 
areas  averages  about  8  percent.    If  these  growers  do  their  part,  as  have 
the  other  planters,  the  industry  may  well  look  forward  to  a  good  year. 

New  Program  to  Reduce  Export  Prices  of  CCC  Feed  Grains 

The  Department  announced  this  week  a  new  program  for  the  export 
of  four  CCC-owned  feed  grains  --  corn,  barley,  oats  and  rye  --  that  will  re- 
duce their  selling  prices  for  commercial  export  to  world  price  levels.  The 
new  program  becomes  effective  at  3:31  p.m.  EDT  May  21,  and  is  expected  to 
open  new  outlets  for  CCC  inventories  by  expanding  commercial  exports. 

The  new  program  is  similar  in  operation  to  the  one  under  which 
CCC-owned  wheat  is  offered  for  sale  at  reduced  prices  for  export. 

Among  Ourselves. . , 

Ed  Lemons,  Oklahoma  Extension  Editor  and  former  RED,  was  in  town 
this  week  and  we  had  a  good  chat  with  him.    He  reports  that  Ewing  Canaday, 
Ed's  assistant  in  charge  of  radio  and  television,  is  leaving  soon  to  become 
farm  director  for  a  new  television  station  that  goes  on  the  air  in  Enid 
about  mid -June. 
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Johnnie  Holmes,  KLRA,  writes  from  Little  Sock  that  the  Arkansas 
folks  are  looking  forward  to  being  hosts  to  many  radio  people  during  the 
Beltwide  Cotton  Mechanization  Conference  July  28-30.    Both  Johnnie  and 
Marvin  Vines,  KTHS,  have  mobile  equipment  in  their  station  wagons,  and  they'll 
be  glad  to  work  with  any  BFD's  in  obtaining  recordings.    Just  write  either 
to  Johnnie  or  to  Marvin  and  tell  them  what  you  want  and  when,  so  they  can 
work  it  into  their  schedule. 

Bill  Alford  is  leaving  his  post  as  extension  EFD  in  Massachusetts 
to  become  assistant  to  Bob  Miller  at  WLW  Cincinnatie    The  Massachusetts 
folks  are  looking  for  someone  to  succeed  Bill.    Write  to  G.  0.  (Oley) 
Oleson,  Extension  Information,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass., 
if  you  have  a  suggestion.    Best  of  luck  to  Bill  in  the  new  job. 

Here's  a  young  man  looking  for  a  farm  broadcasting  job:  graduated 
from  U.  of  Maryland  (19^+7)  with  B.S.  in  dairy  production.    Worked  as  assis- 
tant herdsman  and  herdsman  for  two  years  for  large  dairy  enterprise  and  show 
herd.    Managed  another  dairy  farm  for       years,  and  has  recently  been  opera- 
ting a  350-acre  dairy  farm  on  a  share  basis.    Three  years  in  service. 
Thirty-one,  married,  three  children.    Write  to  us. 


Cordially, 


Enclosure 


Statistical  Summary 

Ag  Outlook  Digest  Ken  Gapen  and  Don  Looper 
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RFD  LETTER 

To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 

From 

Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultu 

JUL2115o4   &  j 


Dear  Farm  Director: 


1  u.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASBKOU^^ 


Letter  Eo.  6lk 
May  28,  195^ 


The  foreign  agricultural  trade  "missions"  returned  to  the  United 
States  this  week*    Since  early  April,  members  have  visited  35  countries  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.    Most  of  the  members  have  gone  directly  to 
their  homes  but  will  return  to  Washington  the  week  of  June  7  to  assemble  a 
consolidated  report.    Their  observations  now  are  necessarily  preliminary 
and  sketchy.    The  "missions"  approached  their  task  with  the  viewpoint  that 
a  necessary  first  step  is  to  seek  out  and  identify  the  problems  that  retard 
trade.    Members  of  the  groups  reported  that  a  definite  "problem  pattern" 
took  shape  as  they  moved  from  country  to  country.    Among  problems  in  that 
pattern  were: 

1.  Trend  toward  self-sufficiency.    The  "grow- it -at -home"  idea, 
with  protection  of  domestic  producers,  has  become  almost  universal,  in  many 
cases  with  disregard  for  economic  soundness. 

2.  Selective  use  of  dollars.    Since  few  countries  have  enough 
dollars  to  buy  all  things  they  may  wish  from  the  United  States,  U.  S.  farm 
products  often  are  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  imports  of  non-; 
agricultural  items, 

3.  Lack  of  import  credit.    Potential  foreign  importers  of  U.  S. 
products  sometimes  lack  sufficient  credit  to  consummate  the  deals. 

h.    New  trade  patterns.    Special  trade  agreements  and  arrangements 
have  developed  between  nations  since  World  War  II,  reducing  opportunity  for 
U.  S.  sales. 


5.  Prices  and  preferences.    Some  U.  S.  farm  products  are  priced 
out  of  reach  of  foreign  buyers.    Some  products  do  not  meet  long-established 
consumer  preferences. 

6.  Trade,  a  two-way  street.     "Mission"  members  were  reminded  re- 
peatedly that  foreign  countries  can  buy  from  the  U.  S.  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  U.  S.  accepts  foreign  items  in  return, 

7.  Hesitancy  to  develop  U.  S.  markets.    Although  aggressive 
selling  to  the  U.  S.  of  acceptable  import  items  obviously  would  improve 
foreign  buying  ability,  hesitancy  to  develop  this  market  was  noted:  (a) 
because  of  difficulty  in  developing  items  fully  acceptable  in  the  U.  S. 
market;  and  (b)  apparent  fear  that  U.  S.  might  restrict  import  of  a  given 
item  once  the  new  market  was  developed. 
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Watershed  Programs  and  B Iyer  Development 

Prom  a  talk  "by  D.  A.  Williams,  Administrator,  Soil  Conservation 

Service: 

"We  have  heard  that  some  people  have  come  to  "believe  this  water- 
shed legislation,  as  recommended  "by  the  President,  would  lead  to  conflicts 
with  the  proper  and  timely  development  of  our  larger  rivers  and  navigable 
waterways,    I  would  like  to  say  emphatically       and  here  I  only  reiterate 
what  my  distinguished  predecessors  Dr.  Hugh  K.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Salter  have  said  --  that  upstream  watershed  protection  programs  are  comple- 
mentary to  and  not  a  substitute  for  needed  downstream  river  improvements. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  obvious  that  downstream  river  improvements 
cannot  he  a  substitute  for  upstream  watershed  protection. 

"River,  harbor,  and  major  flood-control  improvements  carried  out 
so  competently  for  more  than  a  century  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
primarily  Federal  public  works  undertakings  required  for  the  development  of 
the  nation's  commerce,  the  alleviation  of  disaster  from  floods  in  the  main 
river  valleys  and  the  harnessing  of  the  nation's  rivers.    Such  works  can, 
of  course,  produce  no  direct  physical  benefits  to  small  valleys  and  upstream 
watershed  lands  above  the  works.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  combina- 
tion of  land  treatment  and  interrelated  small  dams  and  channel  improvements 
up  in  the  watersheds  provide  adequate  control  of  disaster-type  floods  that 
afflict  such  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  or  Kansas  City." 

Thoughts  on  Marketing 

Two  thoughts  from  Oris  V.  Wells,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service: 

"(1)  There  is  no  substitute  for  markets.    What  we  can  do  in  the 
marketing  field  is  not  only  likely  to  be  less  costly  but  also  more  enduring 
over  the  years  than  what  Is  done  in  some  other  fields,  important  as  price 
supports  and  related  stabilization  activities  are. 

"(2)  Successful  marketing  is  a  team  job.    Those  of  us  in 
Government  service  can  assist.    But  farmers  and  businessmen  handling  farm 
products  must  carry  the  real  burden.    They  must  find  ways  of  working 
together  for  their  common  good." 

Network  Farm  and'  Home  Shows  June  5 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  1:00  to  1:30  p.m.  EST. 
"USDA  Headlines"  from  Washington.    There'll  be  two  features:     "June  is  Dairy 
Month"  and  "Meet  the  Maid  of  Cotton. " 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EDT.     "Top  of 
the  Farm  News"  from  USDA.    The  feature  will  be  a  report  on  results  of  the 
Seventh  Conference  of  the  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers, 
being  held  in  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Bill  Costello  substituting  for  Claude  Mahoney  - 
Saturday  3:30  to  3:^5  p.m.  EDT. 


Report  on  Supplemental  Irrigation  (No.  3) 

(The  third  and  final  article  in  a  series  on  supplemental  irriga- 
tion. ) 

We  have  the  engineering  know-how  to  supply  water.    The  engineers 
are  far  out  in  front  on  this  type  of  research.    They  have  developed  good 
pumps,  lightweight,  portable  aluminum  pipes,  and  we  have  a  variety  of  in- 
genious devices  for  sprinkling  the  water  on  the  land.    We  do  need  easier 
and  cheaper  ways  of  moving  pipes  in  the  fields.    Also,  we  haven't  given  much 
thought  to  furrow  irrigation  which,  in  the  West,  has  proven  considerably 
cheaper  than  sprinkler  systems.    We  do  need  to  know  more  about  sealing  ponds 
to  store  water  and  about  developing  underground  supplies. 

What  crops  can  best  he  Irrigated?    Here  is  a  question  where  there 
is  a  lot  of  argument.    So  far,  irrigated  acreages  have  been  high  on  high 
return  cash  crops  like  vegetables.    There  isn't  any  question  that  irrigation 
is  highly  profitable.    But  what  about  field  crops?    Forage  crops  and  pastures 
are  among  our  best  bets.    They  suffer  from  drought  of  any  duration, 
particularly  the  shallower  rooted  ones.    They  are  easy  to  sprinkler  irrigate, 
it  is  easy  to  move  sprinkler  equipment.    Cotton  undoubtedly  is  another  crop 
that  will  receive  a  lot  of  irrigation.    Small  grains  probably  aren't  a 
profitable  enough  crop  to  justify  much  irrigation,  and  they  also  can  use 
water  stored  in  the  soil  over  winter  since  they  are  spring  crops.    Corn  is 
a  good  re spender  to  irrigation,  but  unless  we  go  to  furrow  irrigation  we'll 
likely  never  irrigate  much  corn.    It  is  just  too  difficult  to  move  sprinkler 
pipe  in  corn  fields.    If  you  question  this,  just  try  it  sometime.  Tobacco 
is  a  good  crop  to  irrigate  since  it  is  a  high  cash  return  crop.    But,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  know-how.    Tobacco  just  won't  take  wet  feet.  Potatoes 
probably  will  rate  high  on  the  list  of  irrigated  crops. 

But  we  still  don't  have  enough  information  to  tell  a  farmer  how 
and  when  to  irrigate.    We 've  got  to  answer  a  lot  of  problems  through  research 
before  we  can  make  irrigation  recommendations.    As  indicated  before,  we've 
got  to  map  out  the  soils  and  climatic  areas  where  irrigation  should  be  used. 
The  problem  of  getting  water  to  the  crop  at  the  right  time  and  the  right 
quantities  is  complex.    Crops  need  more  water  in  certain  stages  of  their 
development  than  others.    Tasseling  time  in  corn,  for  example,  is  critical, 
unless  the  soil  is  moist.    Yields  will  suffer  regardless  of  how  much  water 
you  apply  earlier  or  later.    We  need  to  have  similar  information  on  other 
crops.    We  need  to  know  how  much  water  to  apply  at  a  given  irrigation,  and 
how  to  determine  when  the  soil  needs  water.    We've  got  to  find  how  to  adjust 
irrigation  to  possible  rainfall,  ot hen-rise  hazards  of  waterlogging  and  soil 
erosion  may  develop.    We've  got  to  determine  water  intake  rates  of  soils  so 
we  can  adjust  the  rate  of  application  in  order  to  guard  against  inefficiency, 
runoff,  and  erosion.    We've  got  to  learn  how  to  adjust  all  of  our  other  soil 
and  crop  management  practices  to  irrigated  farming  and  work  out  a  new  set  of 
optimum  combinations  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  applied  water.    For  example, 
you  might  have  enough  fertility  for  a  normal  crop  but  not  enough  for  a  bumper 
crop  under  irrigation.    These  and  many  other  problems  must  be  answered  before 
we  can  give  farmers  the  necessary  recommendations  to  assure  success  under 
irrigation  farming. 
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We've  got  to  subject  all  of  our  irrigation  studies  to  economic 
evaluation.      You  are  interested  only  in  the  profit,    We've  got  to  find  out 
if  and  how  profitable  supplemental  irrigation  will  "be  under  different  con- 
ditions, how  much  we  can  afford  in  developing  irrigation  resources  and  in 
"buying  equipment,  and  how  much  of  yield  increase  we  need  to  justify  irriga-  j 
tion.  .  . .  ' 

Farm  Prices  Report 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  increased  four-tenths  of  one  percent 
during  the  month  ending  May  lcj>.    Potatoes  and  cattle  prices  were  higher 
and  prices  were  high  for  early  marketings  of  new  crop  cantaloups  and  water- 
melons.   Hogs,  milk,  and  strawberries  were  down. 

Prices  paid  "by  farmers  rose  slightly.    With  "both  farm  product 
prices  and  prices  paid  "by  farmers  up  slightly  this  month,  the  parity  ratio 
held  unchanged  at  91. 

Odds  and  Ends 

The  Department  announced  today  that  applications  for  grain  stor- 
age occupancy  contracts  "between  the  CCC  and  commercial  firms  will  again  'be 
accepted,  "beginning  immediately.    The  Department  also  announced  that  'limited 
price  support  recourse  loans  for  a  temporary  period  will  "be  made  to  wheat 
farmers  where  regular  storage  facilities  are  not  available,  and  where  it  is 
feasible  to  store  wheat  on  the  ground  or  in  temporary  structures  during 
the  cummer,,    We  mailed  you  both  of  these  stories. 

Secretary  Benson  will  speak  Tuesday  (June  1)  at  1  p.m.  C3T  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  St.  Louis.    Ee'll  speak  Thursday  (the  3rd) 
at  1  p.m.  CST  in  Chicago.    The  St.  Louis  talk  will  bo  on  general  farm  policy 
and  the  Chicago  speech  will  emphasize  dairying.    Both  will  be  important. 

Hon  is  in  the  field  conducting  a  couple  of  television  schools. 
He  gets  back  this  weekend  just  in  time  to  loavo  for  the  Midwest,  He'll 
visit  with  some  of  you  in  the  Grain  Belt  before  arriving  at  Omaha  at 
midweek  for  the  NATRFD  convention,    Lyle  Webster  -will  bo  attending  the 
KATEEiTJ  sales  clinic  in  Chicago  this  week  and  going  on  to  Omaha. 

We're  sorry  we  can't  all  get  out  tc  Omaha,  and  give  you  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  meeting! 

Enclosures? 
LFYE  List 

Dairy  Ptomotion  Program 

Don  Looper. 

Radio  and  Television  Service 


Cordially, 

f 


